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to a great extent, the place which the judiciary filled in
England, and in those countries which had inherited
the English principles.

This difference in the relative authority of the courts

and the administration was intensified, so far as
doctrine of the United States and France were concerned,
tion ot by the political philosophy of the last century.

Montesquieu, in his " Spirit of the Laws," pro-
claimed the importance of separating the executive,
legislative, and judicial powers, and the maxim was
eagerly accepted on both sides of the Atlantic, though
in very different senses. Our ancestors, anxious to
maintain the independence of the courts and the sacred-
ness of private rights, took the principle to signify the
necessity of so protecting the courts from the control or
influence of the other branches of the government that
they might be free to administer justice without regard
to the official position of the litigants or the nature of
the questions involved. They meant to preserve the
English tradition that there is only one law of the land
to which every one is subject, from the humblest citizen
to the highest officer. The French, on the other hand,
had acquired no great passion for law, or for the rights
of the individual, and did not admit a claim on the part
of any one to delay or overturn the public interests in
order to get his own grievances redressed. Moreover,
they had seen the Parliament of Paris interfere with
the government by refusing to register the edicts of the
King; for although this tribunal had failed to acquire
judicial supremacy, it had retained a good deal of politi-
cal power, which it used during the years preceding the